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THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


Juntion AMERICAN Rep Cross 


Led by happy, healthy American Red Cross 
Junior, the children of the world are march- 
ing hand in hand toward an adult life of 
better amity and understanding. 

The desire for service to others must be 
nurtured in childhood if, in later life, it is 
to be a controlling force. The responsibility 
of the individual to the group is learned 
slowly. Hence to create fellowship among 
her children, the Greatest Mother in the 
World has organized thousands of children 
to give child service to children. With the 
advent of a conference on the limitation of 
armaments and the attention of all peoples 
centered on ways and means to make forever 
impossible the devastation of war, this ef- 
fort of the Junior Red Cross grows increas- 
ingly significant. 

During the past two years the children of 
the Junior American Red Cross have con- 
tributed more than a million dollars for the 
relief of boys and girls that war in its fury 
seattered over the world like bits of wreck- 
age. 
Homes have been assisted, and playgrounds 
equipped—that children who had forgotten 
how to smile might have a place to play. 
The first playground ever known in Paris 
was established by the Juniors. 

Likewise do the Juniors serve at home. 
They have set to making splints and crutches 
and toys for little children in hospitals 
through their manual training shops in 
school have.made washclothes and writing 
tables for soldiers in United States Public 
Health hospitals. In the fifth annual Roll 
Call just conducted by the Red Cross, the 
Juniors have helped continually. 

In these and in countless other ways 
American Red Cross Junior gives promise 
of graduation to full adult membership in 
the American Red Cross and to responsible 
citizenship in the United States of America. 


GRATEFUL DINAH 


Vernon Ferris had a new story for the 
boys at the Springfield meeting. It was in 
some respects a household hint. According 
to Ferris, a colored mammy decided to quit 
the household where she had been employed 
for many years. When her mistress paid 
the money that was due her, Dinah handed 
back five dollars. 

‘*Why, Dinah, why are you giving back 
five dollars?’’ 

**Dat’s fo’ Fido,’’ said Dinah. 

‘*For Fido?’’ 

‘*Yas’m. Ah always remembahs ma 
frien’s an’ many’s de time good ol’ Fido’s 
helped washin’ de dishes.’’ 
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We Take Pleasure in Announcing 


The 
Twenty-First Yearbook 


of the 





National Society for the Study of 
Education 


The Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education will deal with the subject of intelligence tests, 
discussing their nature and history, the general principles underly- 
ing their use, and the administrative use of intelligence tests from 
the kindergarten through the university. 

Among the authors of the Twenty-First Yearbook are: 

E. L. Thorndike, Teachers College Columbia University; 

S. S. Colvin, Brown University; 

H. W. Holmes, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; 
G. M. Whipple, University of Michigan; 

H. O. Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia University; 

M. R. Trabue, Teachers College Columbia University; 

R. Pintner, Teachers College, Columbia University; 

Agnes L. Rogers, Goucher College; 

Bessie L. Gambrill, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J; 

Warren K. Layton, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 


The standing of the authors will make the Twenty-First Year- 
book one of the authoritative publications of 1922 on the subject 
of intelligence testing. 


Though the Twenty-First Yearbook is satisfyingly thorough 
in its complete discussion of its subject, it is written in a clear style 
that will win favor with the thousands of teachers who are desirous 
of learning as much as possible concerning the testing of intelligence. 


The Twenty-First Yearbook will be displayed for the first 
time at Chicago on February 25th, 1922, in the Elizabethan Room of 
the Congress Hotel. Part II of the Twenty-First Yearbook will be dis- 
cussed Tuesday evening, February 28th in the Auditorium Theatre 
at a joint meeting of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 


The National Society for the Study of Education is one of 
the twelve organizations (selected from a field of forty-five) invited 
to be represented on the program of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


ADVANCE ORDERS NOW BEING BOOKED 
BY 


Public School Publishing Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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WHAT IS INTELLIGENCE? 


For practical purposes in school work, intelligence was defined at the 
meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois in the autumn of 1920 as the 
ability to learn. 


THE ILLINOIS INTELLIGENCE TEST (sold separately or as part of 
THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION) does not claim to be an absolute measure 
of pure native intelligence. It does claim, however, to measure the ability 
of the pupil to do school work. 

The thousands of school superintendents and principals and teachers 
throughout the United States who are using the ILLINOIS INTELLIGENCE 
TEST understand that its vocabulary and problem exercises test ability-to 
carry the courses in the curriculum. Pupils who do not rank high in this 
ability may have good mechanical ability. 

Mr. John L. Stenquist in the leading article in the November JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH shows that about twenty percent of a 
class may rank below the median in scholastic ability and above the median 
in mechanical ability. About twenty-three percent may reverse this ranking. 
Twenty-six percent are above median in both and about thirty-one percent 
below in both kinds of ability. To distinguish these groups an intelligence test 
for mechanical ability would be needed and a nearer determination of gen- 
eral intelligence would be found by averaging the results of the two distinct 
kinds of tests for the two kinds of ability. 

However, it is the ability to do school work that should be known to deter- 
mine the pupil’s real success in that work. 


THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION (which includes the Illinois Intelli- 
gence Test and tests in Operations of Arithmetic and in Silent Reading) fur- 
nishes, First, a measure of the pupil’s ability to do the required work and, 
Second, a test of the pupil’s achievements in school work. 


That THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION is reliable and satisfactory is 
evidenced by its enormous sale during the past twelve months. It was adopted 
last spring by the Inland Empire Teachers Association as the basis for de- 
termining certain facts desired in a study of the publie schools of the North- 
west. Recently forty thousand copies of THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 
were ordered for use in certain school systems in Pennsylvania. 

The price of The Illinois Intelligence Test, including Teacher’s Hand- 
book, is $2.00 net per 100 copies. 

The price of THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION complete with all ac- 
cessories is $4.00 net per 100 copies. 





Tests for Measuring General Intelligence 
Form 1. Illinois General Intelligence Scale, grades III-XII, $2.00 per 100 
Sample Set, including Teacher's Handbook, 20 cents 
Form 2. Illinois General Intelligence Scale, grades III-XII, $2.00 per 100 


Holley Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades, $1.25 per 100 
Sample Set, 10 cents 


Kingsbury Primary Group Intelligence Test, grades I-III $2.50 per 100; single copy 10 cents 


Sample Packages 
Sample Package A, $1.25 (Tests for Elementary School Subjects) 
Sample Package C, 90 cents (Material for use in High School) 
Sample Package D, $1.25 (Tests in Arithmetic, Reading and Spelling) 
Sample Package E, 80 cents, (Geography, U. 8. History, Language and Grammar) 
Sample Package F, $1.00 (Handwriting and English Composition) 
Sample Package G, 60 cents, is composed of Intelligence Tests 


Orders Filled Promptly 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Fairbanks 


Portable 


Health Scale 


With full 
capacity 
weightless 





Lita 





Fairbanks Health Scales 
should be used in every school 
to check malnutrition by point- 
ing out—through accurate 
weight records—the need for 
proper food, better assimilation 
or other corrective methods. 


The Portable type shown 
here is used by country school 
authorities because it can be 
easily and safely transported. 


The Fairbanks Portable 
Health Scale—weighs up to 300 
Ibs. x 4 lb.—has measuring rod 
2’ 6” to 5’ 0”. 


Write for height and weight 
chart and more complete infor- 
mation — yours for the asking. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Incorporated CHICAGO 
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fits Mark 


COMPLETE 
WELCH SERVICE 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
POR ALL SCIENCES 
AGRICULTURE BIOLOGY 


CHEMISTRY PHYSIOLOGY 
PHYSICS 


Stradivari 
in his zeal 
for violin perfection, has 
clearly marked for us a 
pathway toward better 
instruments. 


The Trade Marks of 
Industry in the same 
manner represent the 
ideals of the maker and 
are personal guarantees 
of the quality of, the 
product. 
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manuals 
AGRICULTURE 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
PHYSICS 


Our CATALOGS 
Sent to School Men 


ASign OF Quality W E tet A Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


1516 Orleans Street abate: hool Supplies Chicago Lil. | ~ \ 


Something Different for 
Supplementary Reading 


The need for supplementary material that is different 
from that usually supplied schools has been filled by the 
following Lippincott Tht. 


READING 
Children’s Classics (16 books in all) . . . Each $ 


LIPPINCOTT’S READERS 
Primer, books one to five . $ .56, .64, .76, .84, .92, 1.00 


GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL 


Morris’ How the World Lives. .80 
Morris’ Manners and Customs of Uncivilized Pe: oples 80 
Morris’ Our Animal Friends and Helpers 80 


HISTORY 

Lefferts’ American Leaders, Book I . 
Lefferts’ American Leaders, Book I]. 

Phillips & Lennes’ Story of Columbus 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Jones’ Keep Well Stories for Little Folks 
Haviland’s The Most Wonderful House in the World 
Haviland’s The Play-House . . . 


SCIENCE 


Lewis’ Waterboys and their Cousins 
Simpson's Hidden Treasure . . ‘ 
Bexcll’s First Lessons in Business | 


Write for further information. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


Manufactured by 
Ohe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPAAY 


£STAOHLISFEE 1635 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1922 


President—J. O. Engleman, Joliet. 

First Vice President—Florence Holbrook, Chicago. 
Second Vice President—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 
Third Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 





Executive Committee— 

Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


South Central Division, I. S. T. A., Springfield, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 10 and 11, 1922. 

Southwestern Division, I. S. T. A., East St. Louis, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 6, 7 and 8, 1922. 

Southern Division, I. S. T. A., Carbondale, Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 30 and 31, 1922. Talent already 
engaged; J. W. Yoder, Leader of Music; James A. 
Burns, Oneida, Kentucky; Dr. Lyman, Chicago Univer- 
sity; and President Grose, DePauw University. 

Central Division, I. S. T. A., Peoria, Friday and 
Saturday, March 17 and 18, 1922. 

Lake Shore Division, I. S. T. A., Oak Park, Friday, 
April 21, 1922. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Bloomington, February 3 and 
4, 1922. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 27 to March 5, 1922. 

National Education Association, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, July 3-9, 1922. 

Federation of Illinois Colleges, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Monday and Tuesday, February 20 
and 21, 1922. Eighteenth Annual Meeting. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association held at Springfield on De- 
cember 28 to 30 was a very successful meeting. The at- 
tendance was about the same as usual, and the business 
of the organization was given more time and attention 
than ever before. The annual state meeting is gradually 
evolving into a business meeting. Teachers, school 
boards, legislators, and others interested in public edu- 
cation are looking to the organized teachers for leader- 
ship in the attack on our numerous educational problems. 
As our State Association answers this call to service by 
more careful investigations, increased participation in 
public affairs, and greater activity in general, it becomes 
necessary to occupy more time at the state meeting with 
discussions of problems, policies, reports of committees, 


resolutions, and plans for further activities. Most teach- 
ers understand this and take an active interest in the 
proceedings. But afew of each of two classes at- 
tend the meetings who do not quite understand and who 
possibly go home dissatisfied; (1) some young teachers 
who do not realize the need for a business-like organized 
effort by the teachers to improve the schools and who 
come to the meeting for professional help, entertainment 
or pastime; (2) some of the older and really professional 
teachers who doubt the wisdom and the necessity for the 
active participation by teachers in public, political, legis- 
lative and general civic affairs. However, nearly all 
members of our Representative Assembly consider the 
business of the Association as most important and de- 
vote much time to it. Of course the several division 
meetings will devote most of their time to professional 
and inspirational features, but the state meeting must 
be largely a business session for the representatives of 
the organized teachers of the state. 


Besides the routine business such as the reports of 
officers and committees, their discussion and adoption, 
and the appointment of new committees, there were 
three interesting addresses on special problems. Mr. 
W. M. Roberts of Chicago discussed the reserve plan of 
pensions and Mr. R. O. Clarida, Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees of the State Teachers’ Pension Fund de- 
fended the present Illinois plan. Mr. Mead of Chicago 
assisted the latter by reading a statistical paper in de- 
fense of the present Chicago plan. Chairman A. M. 
Shelton of the State Educational Commission discussed 
the general hopes and plans of that commission and out- 
lined methods by which our Association might cooperate 
with the commission. 


But the annual meeting was not all business and 
the discussion of Illinois problems. The Imperial Quar- 
tet of Chicago, our favorite musical organization, fur- 
nished splendid musi¢; and there were inspiring lectures 
by State Superintendent Francis G. Blair, Superinten- 
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dent E. C. Fisher of Rock Island, President K. D. Waldo, 
County Superintendent W. F. Boyes of Galesburg, and 
Dr. Emanuel Sternheim of Boston. But even some of 
these strongly emphasized the relation of schools and 
teachers to political, economic, international and gen- 
eral social problems. 


The Representative Assembly, or delegate body, per- 
formed its duties in a business-like way. There was more 
deliberation and discussion than usual, an improvement 
in parliamentary procedure, more tolerance of opinion 
between different classes of teachers, and an evident de- 
sire to get at the truth and settle questions right. The 
Representative Assembly was made up of about 300 
delegates from the various divisions, and held two full 
half-day sessions. If any criticism can be made, it is 
that some of the delegates leave early or do not attend 
the sessions regularly. The I. S. T. A. is now engaged 
in serious and important business, which deserves *the 
fullest and most careful consideration by all delegates; 
and every division deserves its full representation at all 
times. 


The Chicago Division can not complain of its repre- 
sentation. Nearly seventy Chicago delegates were in 
their seats all the time, from the beginning of the business 
sessions to the final adjournment at nearly one o’clock 
P. M. Friday. Nearly all the Lake Shore delegation at- 
tended regularly, and the Northeastern Division was well 
represented at all times. However, a few of the down- 
state divisions had a very small representation during 
the last two or three hours, when some very important 
business was being transacted. We believe that no unwise 
action was taken and that the absent delegates will en- 
dorse everything done. But, if they conclude that some 
action taken or policies agreed on are wrong, they should 
not complain because the delegates from three or four 
counties constituted a large majority of those left to 
attend to the business. 


Some of the Chieago delegates often emphasize the 
claim that classroom teachers must be give. a liberal 
representation in the delegate body; ana ~cme of the 
delegates and members from other divisions believe they 
insist too strenuously upon such representation and that 
they would have nobody but classroom teachers on their 
delegation. But we notice that, although the Chicago 
delegation contains several classroom teachers, they 
bring with them several principals and their one super- 
intendent. The fact is that the classroom teachers of 
Chicago are accustomed to working in organizations and 
are very efficient in organized activities; therefore, they 
have a reasonable representation. We believe that the 
classroom teachers everywhere can win a reasonable rep- 
resentation in the delegate body by an understanding of 
our problems, an interest in our activities, and a willing- 
ness to work in the organization. And if they do not have 
these qualities, they do not care to come as delegates. 


The committee on resolutions, headed by its chair- 
man, Dean O. L. Manchester of Normal, deserves great 
eredit for the clear and emphatic resolutions submitted 
to the Representative Assembly. The Association has 


been accused at least once in the past of adopting 
‘*radical’’ or dangerous principles without thought or 
consideration. But be it recorded here that the resolu- 
tions this year were submitted to the whole committee 
consisting of fourteen members from as many divisions 
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of the state, that they were read in detail, discussed for 
nearly two hours, amended slightly, and then adopted 
without a dissenting vote by our Representative Assem- 
bly. However, they are worthy of further study and par- 
ticularly by teachers who were not at the meeting. Let 
us all get ready to defend them; for there is a difference 
between being in favor of resolutions and being able to 
defend them. The resolutions adopted are published in 
this number of The Teacher. Probably future numbers 
will contain discussions of them. 


The editor of this magazine gives no attention to 
anonymous letters written to-him personally or as editor. 
But occasionally some newspaper of wide circulation pub- 
lishes such a letter and thus gives it publicity and a sort 
of editorial sanction that moves us to answer. The 
Springfield Journal of January 2 contained a letter from 
someone signing, ‘‘Won’t Be There,’’ which contains 
some criticisms of our Association that are based upon 
inaccurate statements. ‘‘Won’t Be There’’ refers to our 
annual meeting and declares the reason he will not be 
there is that ‘‘the state association managers have jumped 
the fee to two dollars,’’ and that ‘‘they now demand a 
subscription fee for the official monthly at the whim of 
the managers.’’ The inaccuracy in this is (1) that not 
the managers but the teachers voting in their divisions 
increased the fee, and (2) that the subscription price of 
the Illinois Teacher must come out of the membership 
fee and can not be charged in addition to such fee. In 
another place, ‘‘Won’t Be There’’ says: ‘‘Teachers’ 
wages, while still good, must come down in sympathy 
with farm and other basic prices, and their expenditures 
must be curtailed in proportion.’’ And then, as if to 
give a glaring example of inconsistency, he says another 
reason he ‘‘won’t be there’’ is that ‘‘ passenger rates are 
almost prohibitive and hotel charges quite so.’’ In other 
words, salaries must come down because other things are 
coming down; but he cannot attend the state meeting 
because other things are exorbitantly high. Well, good- 
bye, ‘‘Won’t Be There;’’ if you are advocating a reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries, the teachers will not consider 
your absence from their meetings as an irreparable loss. 


Please notice the new list of officers on the first page 
of this magazine. Mr. K. D. Waldo, our president of 
last year, now retires after three years of very creditable 
service on the executive committee and as president. 
His fairness, good nature, and ability as a parliamen- 
tarian at the recent meeting won many compliments and 
much favorable comment. Mr. W. T. Jobe, superintend- 
ent of schools at Vienna, served during the last year as 
first vice president and member of the board of directors. 
He won the love and esteem of the other officers by his 
sincerity, good sense and kindly manners. Mr. Jobe is 
one of our older members, but he is still youthful in spirit 
and in the prime of his efficiency. Mr. J. O. Engleman 
retires from the chairmanship of the committee on legis- 
lation, where he has rendered a great service to the 
teachers and the cause of education, to become president 
of the Association. Our members know how very useful 
Mr. Engleman has been in his several official capacities, 
and their only regret at his election is that it betokens his 
retirement from active official duties at the end of this 
year. However, his place on the legislative committee 
and the board of directors will be taken by Superin- 
tendent E. C. Fisher of Rock Island, who has been one 
of our most active members and who won his way into 
the hearts and minds of the teachers by his splendid 
address on the second evening of the annual meeting. 
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law of 1921 for school purposes are, in the main, fair and 
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The other new member of the board of directors is the 
first vice president, Miss Florence Holbrook, principal 
of the Forestville School, Chicago. Miss Holbrook is 
well known in Chicago as a capable executive and as an 
able counselor in the Chicago Division. Her wisdom and 
foree of character will be a source of strength to the 
board during the year. R. C. Moore holds over as secre- 
tary until next July. Of course Charles McIntosh was 
reelected treasurer. His care of the funds, his perfect 
accounting, and his full and accurate reports of the 
association’s finances still retain the full confidence of 
our membership. 

And now one word more to the members. We have 
introduced your officers and have commended them to 
you. But remember that they can not make our organi- 
zation great or its work a success without your support 
and cooperation. Do give them your active, faithful and 
loyal support. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
December 29, 1921 


TAXATION 


Whereas, Article IX of the Constitution of the State 
of Illinois is the basis of a system of taxation 
(a) Theoretically unsound, 
(b) Historically found wanting, and 
(ec) A failure today in practice— 
(a) Theoretically unsound in aiming to tax all property 
alike, 

(1) regardless of kind, whether natural resource, 
socially created, or the product of labor, whether 
productive or unproductive, comfort or luxury ; 
regardless of the principles of marginal utility 
and progressivity, taxing for example the 
only $100 of the washer-woman as heavily as 
the most superfluous $100 of the multi-million- 
aire; 
regardless of earnings, though they indicate an 
ability to pay, thus encouraging spending and 
discouraging saving, and 
Historically found wanting because a relic of bar- 
barism, tried and long since discarded by every im- 
portant nation of Europe, being discarded even now 
by our leading industrial States, having proved a 
dismal failure, ‘‘a farce, a sham, a humbug,’’ and 
(ec) A failure in practice, because 

(1) most intangible personalty escapes, probably not 
one dollar in ten of bonds, notes, mortgages, 
and money, including bank deposits, being 
found for taxation, and 
tangible personalty either escapes entirely or is 
greatly underassessed, and 
most realty is put down by the assessor for a 
fraction of what the law requires, 
with the result that our taxing system is as be- 
tween poorer and richer, not progressive, but 
regressive, burdening the more those less able 
to pay, and 
as between honest and dishonest, means sheer 
robbery for the former and an easy escape for 
the latter, the man who refuses to swear falsely 
being confronted by a tax rate that is confisca- 
tory, so that the whole system becomes ‘‘a school 
for perjury, fostered by law,’’ a disgrace to 
the civilization of the century,’’ and 


Whereas, The rates of taxation now permitted by the 


(2) 


(3) 


(2) 
(3) 
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reasonable, and higher permissive local rates might 
sometimes involve real burdens for those whose proper- 
ties are found and properly assessed, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation recognizes and hereby declares that increased 
revenues for school support must, from now on, be se- 
cured mostly, not through higher permissive rates of tax- 
ation but through a thorough reform of our whole geve- 
nue system, and to this end, insist— 

1. That the Constitutional Convention do not let slip 
this chance of a century but that it make possible such 
reform along scientific lines by permitting the people to 
vote upon a proposed amendment that would give the 
legislature ample power to classify property—both real 
and personal—for purposes of taxation, and 

2. That the legislature, when so empowered, shall 
proceed to make such classification by statute to the end 
that each class of property shall, really and without 
escape, pay its just share, and 

3. That the legislature separate more largely the 
sources of State and the sources of local revenues, so that 
State revenues may be obtained to a greater extent from 
fees, licenses, franchise taxes upon corporations graded 
according to earnings, from inheritance taxes, railroad, 
interurban, and income taxes if need be, and that realty, 
in the main, and most forms of personalty may be left to 
the local political units as the basis of their support—all 
of which would be in accord with the practically unani- 
mous opinion of experts and in line with the growing 
practice of industrially important States. 

And be it further Resolved, That we as teachers must 
teach this subject of taxation in the schools—not only 
the theory of taxation and the machinery of taxation, but 
also, and more especially, how the system we have actu- 


‘ally works. 


SocraL ScrENCE 


Whereas, (1) As a people we shall be happier if we 
understand our social no less than our natural environ- 
ment, and 

(2) out of this social environment our most baffling 
problems arise—problems that must be solved if democ- 
racy is to become ever safer for the world, and 

(3) we as a people shall be safe only as we come to 
understand, so that we may perfect, believe in, and be 
ready to defend our socio-economic system, which as it is 
today is more frequently the object of attack by revolu- 
tionary radicalism than is our political democracy, and 

(4) this social environment and socio-economic or in- 
dustrial system are far too complex to be understood 
without study, and 

(5) it is a duty of the public school to help make, 
through education, our people happy and contented, cap- 
able of solving their problems, and proof against revolu- 
tionary propaganda, therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, recognizing that what constitutes a good citizen 
or a good education must change as the mission of the 
age changes, and believing that it ts an especial task of 
this age to understand our very complex social environ- 
ment and its problems, hereby insists that social study 
and social science must have in the school curriculums of 
the future a far more prominent place than they have 
had in the past, and to this end—the socialization of the 
school eurriculum—more explicitly urges 

(a) that the social side of the common branches 
should be emphasized in the grades; 

(b) that general social science, or social economics, 
including a study of social and economic problems, should 
be given a full year’s time in the high school course, not 
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as an elective in some one curriculum, but as required 
work in each and every curriculum; and 

(ce) that our teacher training institutions should pre- 
pare their graduates to do this work in their respective 
fields, and the State should enforce an equivalent prep- 
aration on the part of those who are given teachers’ cer- 
tificates, and such work done in high schools should be 
recognized for entrance credit at the University of IIli- 
nois and at the several Normal Schools on a par with 
other work so recognized. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE. DISTRIBUTABLE FUND 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association takes this 
occasion to extend its most hearty thanks to those mem- 
bers of the last General Assembly who gave their aid in 
furthering its measures, especially to those who stood 
firm when it came to the crucial tests. Sharp, indeed, is 
the distinction between those friends of education, who 
are and those who are not willing to pay its cost. Again 
we submit to the judgment of all who are open-minded, 
that the cost of living is still, according to the best au- 
thority, 65 per cent higher than it was in 1914 and that 
it has ceased falling, so that teachers, whether in public 
schools or in our teacher-training institutions, who have 
not since 1914 received some such measure of nominal 
increase, should have something coming to them. And 
again we submit that $20,000,000 in a rich state with a 
thousand times that amount of wealth, is none too much 
to spend in equalizing educational opportunities and 
that it is unfair, un-American, and socially and politic- 
ally disastrous, to curtail the opportunity of any boy or 
girl for life simply because he or she happens to have 
been born in a portion of our state that some glacier 
failed to visit tens of thousands of years ago. 

We regard the State tax rate as a political bug-a-boo. 
It is a very small fraction of the total rate that any tax- 
payer pays, an increase in it of one half would mean for 
him an almost negligible burden. Surely it is not right 
that those who have the least should have to pay the 
highest rates for the schooling of their children, and it is 
inconceivable that the State as a whole will long refuse 
to pay one-fourth the bill for public school education. 


THE TOWNER-STERLING BILL 


Whereas, Our industrial and social life having ex- 
panded quite regardless of State lines, nation-wide crises 
constantly confront us, and presidential and con- 
gressional elections turn upon national issues, yet have 
to be decided by a citizenship prepared for the task in 
the varied and independent school systems of forty-eight 
different states, so that, for example, Congress admits 
the immigrant but whether he or his child shall be edu- 
cated will depend upon the caprice of the particular 
state to which he goes; or Congress decides whether we 
shall have peace or war, determines our money, labor- 
capital, trust and monopoly, taxation policies; does away 
with an excess-profits tax, reduces surtaxes on large in- 
comes, restores a protective tariff—but whether the work 
of a Congress or of a particular Administration shall be 
approved, must be passed upon by a citizenship trained 
in the schools of 48 states,—and 

Whereas, Late developments have raised great doubt 
whether our State educational systems are meeting satis- 
factorily our national needs, therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation again urges the present Congress‘to pass with- 
out further unnecessary delay the Towner-Sterling bill, 
as the best means in sight of giving encouragement and 
help (rather than direction or supervision) to the vari- 
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ous states in their attempts to grapple with the Nation’s 
greatest needs; and we insist that to pass said bill shorn 
of its financial features would be to give our educational 
interests the shadow without the substance of the help 
they need and at a time, too, when it has been widely 
revealed that the per cent of our national appropriations 
going for education is scandalously small; and we refuse 
utterly to believe that this rich Nation cannot find 
$100,000,000 a year for the cause of education, or that 
the ‘‘saving’’ here of this amount would be economy 
rather than waste. 


DISARMAMENT, EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


We rejoice at the prospect of even partial disarma- 
ment. The figures 93 percent for war and 7 per cent for 
other purposes should be reversed. We regard the pass- 
age of the 18th Amendment as a triumph for civilization. 
Yet we realize that in either of these matters the victory 
is only half won. Scrapped navies may be replaced. An 
illegal liquor traffic is at least as bad as one that is legal. 
Real prohibition and real disarmament must be psy- 
chological. Statutes are worth little unless public sen- 
timent is back of them. And public sentiment is a matter 
of education. We pledge ourselves to keep up our fight 
against the demon of alcoholism and to teach in the 
schools that war, as such, is a thing to be hated and not 
to be glorified. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association favors in 
principle the continuation school, the public kinder- 
garten, a tenure law for teachers, a county school tax, the 
strengthening of our certificating requirements, and more 
attention to matters of health and hygiene in our schools. 
We renew our recommendations made to the General As- 
sembly last year as to the tax rate to be permitted to dis- 
tricts operating under the ‘‘unit plan.’’ We are disposed 
to favor the organization of our teaching profession 
under the so-called budget plan. We look with disfavor 
upon the employment of teachers in the public schools 
who are not American citizens or on the road to becoming 
such. We believe that banks should be required to pay 
interest upon school funds deposited with them and shall 
welcome legislation to that effect. 


ILLINOIS EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


We earnestly desire to cooperate through our officers 
and committees as occasion occurs with the Illinois Edu- 
cational Commission. 

In view of the fact that the Normal Schools of the 
State have no representative upon the Commission we 
suggest at the outset— 

(1) That the argument for the pedagogical training 
of all teachers is irrefutable and that the facilities of our 
normal schools for the preparation of those who are to 
teach in high schools should be extended and improved; 

(2) That there is no good reason why young men and 
young women seeking at our State University a liberal 
education or preparing for the private vocations of life, 
should be, at the expense of the State, accorded better 
facilities or be taught by better teachers, than are those 
preparing in our Normals for life-long service in the 
publie schools of Illinois ; 

(3) That the same measure of freedom should be ac- 
corded to the normal schools as is given the University 
of Illinois in expending the appropriations made by the 
legislature ; 

(4) That this may be the proper occasion to inquire 
as to how much power remains with the Normal School 
Board or with the presidents they select; also, as to 
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whether the dual system of allegiance to the Department 
of Registration and Education on the one hand and to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction on the other, 
is likely to prove most conducive to the best interests of 
the teacher training institutions of our State. Should 
State University and Normal Schools be under one 
Board? 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Whereas, Teachers by daily contact are constantly 
face to face with unsocial and abnormal pupils who ab- 
sorb a large fraction of the instructor’s energy, thereby 
retarding the progress of the normal group ; 

Be it Resolved, That we urge upon the attention of 
the Educational Commission, the General Assembly and 
the Governor the necessity for the enactment of legis- 
lation to remove this handicap, which causes such great 
loss, and to better prepare the unsocial child to become 
a benefit rather than a menace to society. 


LocAL ORGANIZATION WORKERS 


Resolved, That each division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association shall appoint each year a legisla- 
tive committee for each senatorial district of the State, 
such committee to consist of not less than one member 
from each county. The member of this committee from 
each county shall work with the county superintendent 
of each county at the annual county institute to promote 
the State Association and its program of legislation. He 
shall try to have one or more sessions of the county in- 
stitute program devoted to the work of the State Asso- 
ciation. He shall be authorized to collect the member- 
ship dues to the State Association from the teachers of 
the county, and shall forward these dues to the treasurer 
of the Division. 

Resolved, That, where a senatorial district lies in two 
or three different divisions of the State Association, the 
division which contains the largest portion of the popu- 
lation of such senatorial district shall appoint the legis- 
lative committee for that senatorial district. 

Resolved, That our secretary notify the different 
divisions of this resolution and ask each division to ap- 
point the legislative committee at its next meeting. 

Resolved, That these fifty-one legislative committees 
shall work at all times under the direction of our state 
legislative committee and our secretary. 


PENSION REPORT 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund to the Superintendent of Public Instruction covers 
the year ending June 30, 1921. It contains many facts 
and figures that should be of interest to many of our 
readers. We have room for only a few of the more im- 
portant. 

The board of trustees consists of F. G. Blair, Presi- 
dent, Springfield, Illinois; Edward E. Miller, Treas- 
urer, East St. Louis, Illinois; Sarah L. Thomas, Rock- 
ford, Illinois; Anna E. Wright, Moline, Illinois; D. 
Walter Potts, East St. Louis, Illinois. The secretary for 
the board is R. O. Clarida, Springfield. 


MEETINGS OF THE BoarD 


The Board of Trustees of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Retirement Fund meets regularly four 
times a year in compliance with the terms of Section 
seven of the Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund 
Law. Each of the different Committees meet at least 
one-half day before the regular meeting of the Board to 
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go over the business and retirements for the past quar- 
ter and make recommendation for the retirement of all 
applicants for the preceding quarter. The Committee on 
Finance examines all bills and vouchers, and prepares a 
report to the Board. The Committee on Loans, Com- 
mittee on Office Help, and Auditing Committee each pre- 
pares its report respectively for the regular meeting 
‘of the Board for their consideration. The several re- 
ports are read and recommendation made and the entire 
business of the quarter is acted upon from such reports 
and recommendations. All these reports are considered 
in regular order presented by the Chairman of each 
committee making the recommendation and are passed 
upon by a regular vote of the Board in session. All 
other business pertaining to the administration of the 
Law is thus acted upon by the Board after its careful 
consideration. 

Amendments to the pension law were made by the 
52nd General Assembly which provide: 

1. That an annuitant may live anywhere and con- 
tinue to receive the annuity. 

2. That any teacher who is a contributor to the 
fund, who has been granted a refund, must reimburse 
the fund with the amount withdrawn with interest at 
four per cent within five months after such teacher re- 
enters teaching. 

3. That any teacher who is a contributor to the fund 
may count one year spent in a professional school to- 
ward the twenty-five years required for retirement, pro- 
vided such teacher had more than ten years of service 
when such teacher attends a professional schvol accept- 
able to the board of trustees. 

4. That credit given for teaching in a State or 
Normal School shall be given the same as for service in 
a common public school. 


STATEMENT oF STATISTICAL Facts 

Since the Law went into effect, July 1, 1915, six 
thousand five hundred sixty-nine (6,569) teachers elected 
to become contributors to the State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund. Twenty-four hundred forty-seven 
(2,447) elected during the year. We have at this time 
about twenty-six thousand (26,000) teachers who began 
teaching since July 1, 1915. A great many of this num- 
ber are not now engaged in teaching, but have not with- 
drawn from the Fund. Four hundred (400) have with- 
drawn fifty per cent of the amount they contributed to 
the Pension Fund. On Jaly 1, 1921, there were one 
thousand seventy-five (1,075) persons receiving annuity 
from the Pension Fund. One hundred twenty-three 
(123) teachers retired during the school year, 1920-1921, 
and of that number ninety-eight (98) retired on full 
annuity, having served twenty-five (25) years or more, 
and more than fifty (50) years of age. Sixteen (16) re- 
tired under disability and nine (9) retired under the 
** Act of 1919.’’ 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 


PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921 


Cash balance on hand July 1, 1920..............+.. $437 406.37 
REcEIPtTs, 1920-1921 
1919-1920 Salary Deductions .......-..... $129,267.95 
TG BONES cccccncccabevccvessess 49,785.00 
Interest on Back Assessments............ 23,223.94 
RE GENE GE iede ons waned ccccevieveons 3,800.00 
eG TE, cccuwoecencecetseeens 19,345.50 
Allotment from School Tax............... 339,363.03 
Institutions’ Administration Expense..... 185.75 
Fifty per cent refund with interest returned 24.60 


Excess annuity returned ..........+.s000: .96 


Total receipts for year....... 564,996.73 


$1,002,403.10 
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DISBURSEMENTS, 1920-1921 


Investments made $ 85,106.94 
Accrued interest 909.33 
AMMUIEIES 2 ccccccccccccsccccercccceccns 384,357.74 
Fifty per cent refunds 848.00 
Deductions refunded 467.00 
Salaries . . 9,523.22 
Traveling Expenses 412.06 
Printing and supplies 1,805.64 
Telephone . 57.38 
Postage . 830.00 
Two typewriters 103.20 
Typewriter rent 11.00 
Two file case sections 72.30 
Drayage . . 

Awning cover and repairs 

Premium on Secretary’s Bond 


Total Disbursements for year. .$ 484,537.02 


$517,866.08 


Total balance cash on hand. July 1, 1921.. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand July 1, 1921..........seeee $517,866.08 
Loans 437,550.00 


$1,055,416.08 


LIABILITIES 


Annuities accrued June 30, 1921.......... $101,125.49 
Total liabilities $ 101,125.49 
Surplus July 1, 1921 $ 954,290.59 
STATE INSTITUTIONS’ FUND—FOURTH ANNUAL RE- 


PORT NOTE. (The Institutions’ Fund is a Separate Fund.) 
STATEMENT OF STATISTICAL FACTS 


Since the Law went into effect on July 1, 1917, two hundred 
forty-seven (247) qualified as contributors to the Fund. Of this 
number sixteen (16) have retired on full annuity, one (1) under 
disability. One (i) has died and two (2) have resumed teach- 
ing. Only one (1) has retired within the school year, as follows: 
Edith 8. Patten, DeKalb, Illinois. 


INSTITUTIONS’ LAW FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921 
Balance cash on hand July ist, 1920 
RECEIPTS 


1920-1921 Salary Deductions 
Back Assessments 
Interest on Back Assessments 


$22,324.74 


$ 5,906.75 


Total receipts for year $ 7,013.05 


$29,337.79 
DISBURSEMENTS 


$12,000.00 
Accrued interest 18.00 
Annuities . . 
Fifty per cent refunds..........e.eseeees 
Deductions returned 
Administration Expenses 


$18,253.60 


Balance cash on hand July 1, 1921 $11,084.19 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand July 1, 1921............006. $11,084.19 
TOME 2 . ccccccccpoocceusesescovescesenes 12,000.00 


Total Assets $23,084.19 


LIABILITIES 


Annuities accrued July 1, 1921............ $ 1,576.00 


Total liabilities $ 1,576.00 


Surplus July 1, 1921........ $21,508.19 


General facts about the State Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund Law: 

A refund of fifty per cent of the amount contributed 
if the teacher ceased to teach in the public schools in 
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Illinois any time up until he or she has rendered fifteen 
(15) years of service, is granted. Application must be 
made within six months after such teacher ceases to 
teach in the public schools. 

A teacher after having rendered fifteen (15) years of 
service or more, three-fifth (3-5) of such service in Illi- 
nois, may retire and receive a partial annuity provided 
she has become incapacitated or is unable to teach longer ; 
annuity to continue until she recovers so she can re-enter 
into teaching service again. 

An elective or compulsory contributor must continue 
to contribute to the Pension Fund as long as he or she 
is engaged in teaching in the public schools in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago and Peoria, or until all back assess- 
ments and interest have been made. 

Under the provisions of the Pension Fund Law all 
teachers who taught previous to 1915 and desired to 
qualify and receive benefit from the Fund had until 
September 1, 1920, to qualify. Six thousand five hun- 
dred sixty-nine (6,569) of these teachers who were en- 
gaged in teaching at the time the Law went into opera- 
tion or previously taught in the public schools in Illinois, 
have qualified as contributors. Since the Law went into 
operation one thousand one hundred ninety-five (1,195) 
have retired. Of this number seventy-four (74) have 
died and forty-six (46) have resumed teaching, leaving 
a total of nine hundred seventy (970) drawing full an- 
nuity and one hundred five (105) less amounts under 
disability. 

The Pension Fund Law was amended at the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly (1921), removing the re- 
striction of residence in Illinois of annuitants. Also, to 
give credit for teaching service rendered in a Normal or 
State School the same as if all teaching was rendered in 
the public schools. 

The State Institution Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund Law, which went into operation July 1, 1917, 
is for the benefit of the teachers of the State Institutions, 
(except the University of Illinois). Since this law went 
into operation two hundred forty-seven (247) have quali- 
fied as contributors to the Fund. Of this number fifteen 
(15) have retired on full annuity, one (1) under dis- 
ability, one (1) resumed teaching and one (1) annuitant 
has died. The two Pension Funds are separate and dis- 
tinct. However, the two Laws are parallel in their opera- 
tion and requirements, the benefits being the same. 


THE NORTHEASTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Northeastern Division of the State Association 
held its annual meeting in Elgin on November 4, 1921. 
The number of members enrolled was 1,332. The officers 
report a very successful meeting. 

Features of the program were an organ concert by 
Thomas E. Perkins; several musical numbers by Helen 
Dvorak; an address, ‘‘The Professional Spirit,’’ by 
Wm. B. Owen; ‘‘ Taxation and the Support of Schools,’’ 
H. C. Morrison, University of Chicago; ‘‘Sex Education 
with Relation to Public Health,’’ Rachelle S. Yarros; 
‘‘The Teacher in a Changing World,’’ Senator Harold 
Kessinger; ‘‘Citizenship for Women,’’ Gertrude C. 
Lieber; ‘‘The Legislative Outlook,’’ A. M. Shelton; and 
‘*Possibilities Through Organization,’’ Margaret Haley. 

At the business session the amendments to the con- 
stitution and by-laws submitted to the division by the 
State Association were all ratified. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

Be it Resolved, by the Northeastern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association in convention as- 
sembled : 
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1. That we endorse the legislative program of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; 

2. That we endorse the appointment of the State 
Educational Survey Commission and pledge it our aid 
and support; 

3. That this Association go on record as endorsing 
the aims and acts of the Peace Conference which is soon 
to meet in our National Capitol; 

4. That we commend the state legislature for the 
passage of the bill requiring the teaching of representa- 
tive government to pupils of the publie schools in the 
seventh, eighth, and high school grades. We strongly 
recommend that this legislation be made to include all 
seventh, eighth, and high school grades in all parochial 
and private schools as well as publie schools. 

5. That we believe that wage conditions will never 
be satisfactory until the principle of equal pay for equal 
preparation and professional attainments is adopted by 
_ all boards employing teachers. We therefore recommend 
the adoption of this principle fixing compensation. 

6. That we express our appreciation to the people 
of Elgin for the courtesies and entertainment extended 
this Association, and especially to the people of the Con- 
gregational Church for the use of their building. 


The officers elected for the year 1922 are as follows: 
President—O. G. Treadway, McHenry. 
Vice-President—Ella M. Gregg, Wheaton. 
Secretary—H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 
Treasurer—H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 
Transportation Secy.—Myea Mather, Joliet. 
Members of State Committees— 

Appropriations, Tillie Moore, Aurora. 

Legislation, Osher Schlaifer, Dundee. 

Resolutions, G. E. Thompson, St. Charles. 
Executive Committee— 

R. W. Bardwell, Chm., 2 years, Woodstock. 

H. C. Storm, 1 year, Batavia. 

Mary Campbell, 1 year, Elgin. 

Ada Andrews, 2 years, Elgin. 

V. B. Graham, 3 years, Naperville. 

A. A. Rea, 3 years, Aurora. 


ILLINOIS HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Home Economics women in Illinois have been urging 
for some time the formation of a strong state organiza- 
tion to take the place of the various sections which have 
met with allied societies from time to time. A new plan 
for regional organization in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association made such a step especially desirable 
at this time and a call for a meeting was sent out early 
last fall. 

The opening session was held at the Art Institute 
in Chicago the evening of the twenty-first of October. 
Following a banquet, an enthusiastic gathering of over 
three hundred women voted to constitute themselves 
the Illinois Home Economies Association and to seek 
affiliation with the National Society. The association 
was most happy in having Miss Mary Sweeny, the presi- 
dent of the American Home Economies Association, as 
guest of honor and she opened the program with a stir- 
ring address. Dean Marion Talbot of the University of 
Chicago sounded a chalienge to definiteness of purpose 
and action and representatives of various phases of 
Home Economies activities spoke of the value of a state 
organization to the group to which they belong. 

The meetings Saturday were held at the University 
of Chicago. The speakers at the morning session were 
Miss Margaret Sawyer of the American Red Cross and 
Miss Maud Brown of the Elizabeth McCormick Memo- 
rial Fund. At the business meeting which followed a 
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constitution was adopted, officers were elected and plans 
for the coming year were discussed. 

After luncheon at Ida Noyes Hall, time was given 
for inspection of exhibits in the Home Economies De- 
partment of the University, and the afternoon meetings 
were held in the School of Education. The program pro- 
vided for sections which met to organize work and to 
discuss the problems of teaching in its various branches, 
of homemaking and of institutional management. One 
of the noteworthy and encouraging aspects of the whole 
meeting was the response of all the groups who are in- 
terested in the objects of the association. Teacher and 
social worker, housewife and extension agent all seemed 
to feel a common interest and appeal. It was almost grati- 
fying to note that all parts of the state were represented. 

The discussion of possible lines of work to be under- 
taken this year narrowed into three fields, the nutrition 
of children, a survey of household activities and the use 
of tests in teaching. Each person who joined was asked 
to indicate the line she wished to follow and state-wide 
committees are being formed. 

The officers elected at his meeting are president, Dr. 
Katherine Blunt of the University of Chicago; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Ruth Wardell of the University of Illi- 
nois and Mrs. John C. Hessler of Galesburg; Treasurer, 
Miss Alice Treganza of Bloomington; secretary, Miss 
Frances L. Swain of the Chicago Normal College. Any 
one in the state who is interested in the work in Home 
Economies is most cordially invited to become a member 
of the association. 


A GEOGRAPHY COURSE FOR PEORIA 


The city of Peoria now has a geography course of its 
own made by its own teachers. According to the intro- 
ductory note, this course of study is the outgrowth of the 
work of the normal extension class in Geography Method 
conducted by Douglas C. Ridgley during the school year 
of 1920-21. The class included teachers from the third 
to eighth grade inclusive. At the request of Mr. A. W. 
Beasley, superintendent of schools, and of the members 
of the class, the work of the class was directed specifically 
to the formulation of a course of study for the Peoria 
elementary schools. 

After a number of lessons on the general field of 
geography teaching, the requirements of a course of 
study, and the local problems of the Peoria schools, the 
class was divided into committees for work on assigned 
portions of the course. The chairmen of the different 
committees constituted a general committee for the pur- 
pose of unifying the work of the various committees. 
The committees held frequent joint sessions in order that 
the entire field of the work might be familiar to all mem- 
bers of the class. The regular sessions of the class, held 
at intervals of two weeks from October to May, were 
given to detailed reports of the various committees and 
discussions of the problems arising in the work of formu- 
lating the course. 


The committee that worked out the course consisted 
of the following teachers: 

1. On Home Geography for the Third Grade; Elea- 
nor Watson, Anna Martens, Stella Wright, Dorothea 
Martens. 

2. On Fourth and Fifth Grade Geography; Anna 
Tracy, Blanche Nixon, Sarah O’Hern, Elizabeth Platten- 
burg, Mary O’Hern. 

3. On Sixth and Seventh Grade Geography; Ella 
LaDew, Charlotte Outten, Alida O’Hern, Adda 
Meacham, Louella Tarbell. 
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4. On Excursions for all grades; Irma Staebler, 
Bertha Tingstadt, Sarah McBurnie, Augusta Anderson, 
Mary Collins, and Seth Tilden of Galesburg. 

5. General Committee to Unify the Work of Sub- 
Committees (Chairmen of Committees 1 to 4); Ella 
LaDew, Eleanor Watson, Anna Tracy, Irma Staebler. 

Field lessons or excursions are recommended, and di- 
rections are given for such excursions by all grades. As 
an — we give the outline of directions for the third 
grade: 

I. Land Forms and Work of Water. 

The ‘‘run-off’’ gathered into streamlets. 
Formation of small gullies. 

Work of water on bare fields and on grass- 
covered fields. 

Formation of valleys, brooks, creeks, rivers, 
size and appearance of each. 

Flow of water in stream; in center; along 
sides; around curves; over rapids; in floods. 
The excursion should develop clear ideas of 
valley, creek, river, stream-bed, slope or fall, 
bank, currents, rapids, water fall, river sys- 
tem, drainage basin, divide, tributary, main 
stream, delta, island, bay or gulf, peninsula, 
isthmus, strait. 

The work may be done in the immediate vicinity of 
the school or in some of the following regions near the 
school : 

Bradley Park; Whittier, Franklin and Washington 
Schools. 

; Glen Oak Park ; Longfellow, Glen Oak, Greely, White, 
rving. 

Vicinity of School: Columbia, Loucks. 

Dry Run near Elizabeth Street and Richmond 
Avenue; Franklin, Columbia, White. 

Spencer Street Hill; Douglas. 

State Street Hill; Lincoln, William Hawley Smith. 

Viaduct on Nowland Street; Blaine, Harrison. 

Madison or South Park; Sumner, Tyng, Garfield, 
Harrison, Blains. 

II. Stores. 

1. Bakery; meat market, grocery. 
III. Dairy. 
. Visit dairy farm near the city, if possible. 
Sanitary Butter Store, No. 10, 503 Main 
Street. 
Sanitary Butter Store, No. 11, 218 Main 
Street. 
Butter Palace, 531 Main Street. 
. J. D. Roszell, Franklin and Second. 
. Kooks Dairy, 1525 Millman Street. 
IV. Dry Goods Store. 
V. House in Construction. 
VI. Truck Garden on outskirts of city. 
VII. Farm near the city, if possible. 
VIII. Small factory. 

Besides these excursions with their directions, there 
is a detailed outline of topies for study in each grade. 
The gencral topics for fall work in the third grade are 
food, the sun, directions, stars and the directions, phases 
of the moon, the weather, and land forms; for winter 
work, clothing, a dry goods store, snow and ice, shelter, 
fuel, and how winter weather beeomes spring weather ; 
for spring work, weather, gardens, Peoria and Peoria 
County. Under each topic are detailed directions of how 
= what to teach. Grades three to seven are outlined 

ully. 

We are glad to give this brief mention to this con- 
tribution to good teaching by a group of Illinois teach- 
ers. The course has been published in book form. Cop- 
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ies may be obtained by sending forty cents to C. A. Dille, 
a id of Board of Education, 300 N. Monroe Street, 
eoria. 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER | 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers, 
i Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor i 





THE VALUE OF THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATION TO THE SCHOOL BOARD 

As a School Board member I am glad to say a word 
regarding the relation of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to the School Board. 

In my opinion, the Parent-Teacher Association is the 
logical and most dignified avenue through which the 
citizens can make known to the School Board their wishes 
concerning the needs of the public schools and the wel- 
fare of the children attending them. 

At the Parent-Teacher meetings parents and teachers 
have an opportunity to become acquainted and discuss 
subjects of importance to both, which helps each to get 
the other’s viewpoint. Often speakers from out of town 
bring fine suggestions for the solution of perplexing 
problems and new lines of work which have proved worth 
while. 

Our School Board has been helped repeatedly by 
suggestions from the Parent-Teacher Association, and 
we always welcome the committees that attend our meet- 
ings, coming as they usually do to present a request or 
petition from school patrons and voters for some desir- 
able change or improvement in some part of the school 
system. 

I believe we have the cordial support of our associa- 
tions in striving to better the work done in the schools. 

CHARLEs §. Harkison, President 
Board of Education, Dist. 129, Aurora. 


With Parent-Teacher Associations constantly increas- 
ing in numbers and enthusiasm, we note with some sur- 
prise that by far the greatest majority of associations 
are in the grade schools. 

From a questionnaire sent out to High Schools in 
Kane County, we learn that only about forty percent of 
the High Schools in this county boast a Parent-Teacher 
Association. In order to ferret out the reasons for this, 
and to help solve the problems besetting their own asso- 
ciation, East High of Aurora held a conference last 
month, with Mrs. W. H. Buhlig, Chairman, High School 
Counsel of the State Association, as the chief speaker. 

Delegates from DeKalb, Blue Island, Chicago Heights, 
Sycamore, and Sandwich came to this conference, and 
DeKalb’s delegates was a father—and we always rejoice 
and are exceeding glad when a father will take time to 
attend an afternoon meeting. 

Mrs. Buhlig feels that the chief reason, perhaps, for 
the lack of interest among High School parents, is the 
fact that the children are in the High School so short 
a time, comparatively, that the parents do not have time 
to grow into the work as they do in the grades. Then, 
too, the children of High School age are not so eager to 
have their parents visit school and get acquainted with 
their teachers. 

The splendid democratic spirit that pervades the 
grade Parent-Teacher Association and is making it so 
great an outgrowth of the American public school, is 
sometimes not so marked in the High School Association 
as we wish. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Room as previously announced. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


IN THE ELIZABETHAN ROOM OF THE CONGRESS HOTEL 


The National Society for the Study of Education announces that, since the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel is reserved for dancing parties on Saturday evenings, the meeting of the Society scheduled 
for February 25th will be held in the Elizabethan Room of the Congress Hotel, instead of in the Gold 


A preliminary announcement of the Twenty-First Yearbook (on Intelligence Testing) of the 
National Society for the Study of Education will be found on another page of this magazine. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 




















[CAKES AND TEA 


*“MISCELLANEOUS’”’ 


Every resolution that had the backing of 
the Resolutions Committee went through 
without demur. When Dean O. L. Man- 
chester came to the section headed ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous,’’ however, he stated that he pre- 
sented this particular collection of resolu- 
tions in order to give the assembly an op- 
portunity to work on them and the assembly 
promptly accepted his invitation. The para- 
graph was pruned and hacked and its rough 
spots smoothed until it was fit to be in- 
cluded with the other resolutions. Being left 
without the protection afforded by the 
sheltering aegis of the committee it was help- 
less in the hands of the delegates. It served 
its purpose, though, since it furnished harm- 
less and wholesome entertainment for the 
delegate assembly. 

The word ‘‘naturalized’’ was the first to 
be deleted. The original sentence was, ‘‘We 
look with disfavor upon the employment of 
teachers in the public schools who are not 
naturalized American citizens or on the road 
to becoming such.’? A member arose and 
pointed out that if the word ‘‘naturalized’’ 
was retained the resolution would include 
almost everybody in the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. With a gasp of startled 
horror the members lost no time in cross- 
ing out the word ‘‘naturalized.’’ 

In connection with this particular resolu- 
tion a Chicago member brought out the 
fact that a lady who has been teaching in 
the schools of Chicago married a-Canadian 
and thereby automatically lost her citizen- 
ship. In order to protect such cases it was 
proposed that ‘‘nothing shall be construed 
to include those who have been made for- 
eigners by act of Congress.’’ In defense of 
this proposal its author suggested another 
resolution recommending that a law be 
passed whereby a foreigner, on marrying an 
American girl, would thereby lose his citizen- 
ship in his native land without injuring his 
wife’s status as an American citizen. The 
assembly did not feel equal to such an at- 
tempt at world dictation at this time, how- 
ever, and allowed the principle of foreign 
self-determination at least a temporary lease 
on life by voting down the proposed amend- 
ment. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION WILL 
BASE ITS WORK ON ESSENTIALS 


Superintendent A. M. Shelton, Chairman 
of the Educational Commission, together 
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National Kindergarten and Ciementary Collede 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to August 11, 1922 


Credit toward diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds. 
tion in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools and in 
the College Demonstration School where Project is used. 
tions for Summer Students in Chicago. 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Accredited 
Box No. 22, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Practical Courses 
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with his co-workers, is busily engaged in 
working out the fundamental principles on 
which the commission’s work will be based 
and has instituted a preliminary investiga- 
tion to determine the correct standards and 
norms to be used in the future correlation 
of the various parts of the educational sys- 
tem of Illinois. 

The Commission and its advisors are now 
working out standards to determine the num- 
ber of pupils that should be assigned to one 
teacher, the amount of taxable property that 
should be back of a single pupil, the margin 
of safety in extending the size of a school 
district both with relation to getting sufii- 
cient school revenue and with relation to 
serving pupils in the most efficient manner. 
These and other basic factors of the edu- 
cational system will be determined in order 
to form a foundation for the future plans 


(Continued on page 59) 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions 
Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 
Personal interest in each member 
a keynote 
Surely, this is the agency you are 
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(Continued from page 56) 

All these, however, are faults that will be overcome, 
and Mrs. Buhlig urges us to keep up our courage and 
our good work, for the High School greatly needs the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Parents can co-operate to good advantage with the 
teachers of the present-day High School in school parties 
and such social activities as the French Club, the Wire- 
less Club, the Dramatic Club, or the Debating Club. We 
must have these things, but should we expect our teachers 
to add to their regular duties, the labor of teaching our 
children social forms and of chaperoning our children’s 
parties, even though these parties occur in the schools? 
A group of mothers for each such party in the usual 
High School, would make it unnecessary for any one 
mother to be obliged to serve more than once a year, and 
yet, after she has tried it once, ten to one she’ll beg the 
opportunity to do it again. Nothing keeps us parents 
young like associating with young people, and it’s fun— 
the most fun in the world. 

Then, too, Mrs. Buhlig says it is particularly de- 
sirable that teachers learn to consider the individual 
pupil instead of the group, and that parents learn to 
consider the group rather than the individual, and the 
acquaintances fostered by such school parties will help 
to bring this about. 

Some High Schools have a Dean among their teach- 
ers. It is a fine arrangement, but when this idea is first 
broached in a school the authorities are prone to think 
a teacher can merely add the duties of Dean to her 
regular work. This should not be so. She should be 
at liberty to be consulted by pupils and parents part of 
the time during school hours if she is to do effective 
work, and we, as parents, can do much to create a senti- 
ment in our community to this effect. Indeed that is 
part of our job as members of a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, to interest the people of our communities in our 
schools, and to help create such sentiment in all branches 
of school work as will make for better schools, whether 
it be to build a gymnasium and an auditorium, to pro- 
vide hot school lunches, or to increase the school tax in 
order that we may increase our teachers’ salaries. 

These and many other thoughts were gleaned from 
Mrs. Buhlig’s talk in Aurora, and if any High School 
Parent-Teacher Association needs inspiration and a new 
lease on life, by all means send for your State Counsel 
Chairman to come and talk to you. 

V. H. D. 


OBITUARY 


Sarah J. Nightengale was born January 17, 1854, in 
Hadham, England. When she was two years old, her 
parents emigrated to the United States and came to 
Dunton, now Arlington Heights, Ilinois, where she re- 
sided until her death on October 31, 1921. 

She was married December 23, 1876, to William 
O’Keefe. Thirty-five years later, October 24, 1911, Mr. 
O’Keefe passed away. 

Mrs. O’Keefe was graduated from the Cook County 
Normal School in 1872. She immediately took up her 
work as teacher, her first school being near Palatine. 
Later she was employed at Arlington Heights, where she 
taught several years. In 1884 she became principal of 
the school at Jefferson Park; and when that village was 
annexed to the city in 1890, she became principal of the 
Beaubien School, which position she served until her 
death. 

Her ill health a year ago forced her to take a leave 
of absence. She resumed her work in September, but 
found her strength unequal to the task. Her first 
thought has always been for others, as is shown in a 
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letter of resignation directed to Superintendent Peter A. 
Mortenson and found in her desk. In this letter she 
says: ‘‘Owing to continuous ill health, I shall not be 
able to do justice to the children and patrons of the 
Beaubien School. I have enjoyed my work here for 
thirty-one years, and can not speak too highly of the 
teachers and their loyalty to the school and to me.’’ 

Mrs. O’Keefe was a woman of action rather than 
words. Besides being very active in her school duties, 
she kept a delightful home, and was always keenly inter- 
ested and active in the civic and social affairs of her 
home town. As an example of the latter, she was a 
member of the committee that cooperated with the vil- 
lage board in planning the pavement of the streets. She 
was very prominent in all the work of the Woman’s Club, 
and was a loyal and helpful member of the Methodist 
Church. 

Her funeral was held in the Methodist Church at 
Arlington Heights on Thursday, November 3. The 
pastor, Reverend Heyler, conducted the services. Prin- 
cipal Charles A. Cook of the Linneaur School of Chi- 
cago spoke in behalf of the Chicago principals, and the 
teachers of the Beaubien School attended in a body. 
The children of the Beaubien School were present and 
sang several sacred selections, closing with one of her 
favorite old hymns, ‘‘The Sweet Bye and Bye.’’ 

Thus ends the record of a true woman, a helpful 
friend, a faithful teacher, and an earnest, conscientious 
servant of the public. As our final expression, we wish 
to place on record the following resolutions: 

Whereas, Death has suddenly removed from our 
midst Mrs. Sarah J. O’Keefe, our beloved principal ; 

Be it Resolved, That we, her teachers, express our 
appreciation of her labors among us, of her courtesy, 
graciousness and loving patience, and of her conscienti- 
ous devotion to the children of the school where she has 
served so many years. 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathy to all those 
bereft by this great loss of a true friend. 


‘‘A friend, whene’er he dies, 
Has died too soon; 
And once we hear the hopeless 
‘He is dead,’ 
So far as flesh hath knowledge, 
All is said.’’ 


Teachers of Beaubien School. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES COMPARED 


The National Security League, 17 East 49th Street, 
New York City, issues an interesting study of the ex- 
penditures of the ten American cities with more than 
500,000 population. 

For schools Los Angeles pays the most per inhabit- 
ant, $10.88. Boston is second, $9.11. Then New York 
$8.19, Pittsburg $8.14, Cleveland $7.49, St. Louis $6.97, 
Detroit $6.58, Chicago $6.57, Philadelphia $5.35, and 
Baltimore $3.74. 

This is full of seeming impossibilities. Los Angeles 
puts almost three times as much into the education of 
her children as Baltimore does, and twice as much as 
Philadelphia. 

For all purposes, however, Boston expends $35.06 per 
capita and Los Angeles $26.62, or Boston spends 31 per 
cent more than Los Angeles; and Pittsburg and New 
York are both ahead of Los Angeles. 

For health Pittsburg spends 97 cents per capita and 
Los Angeles but 57 cents. Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit and New York are all above Los Angeles. 


Journal of Education. 
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of the commission. Prominent among those 
who have been called into consultation with 
the members of the Educational Commission 
are: President David Felmley of the Illinois 
State Normal University, Dean C. E. Chad- 
sey of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Superintendent Lewis of 
Rockford, County Superintendent Charles 
McIntosh of Monticello, Superintendent I. 
M. Allen of Springfield and members of the 
State Department of Education. 












READ THIS AND STUTTER 
IF YOU DARE 

Last month we received a card which bore 
the following announcement : 

‘*Dr. Walter B. Swift, A. B., O. B., 8. B., 
M. D., B. L. I., has returned from his sum- 
mer instruction at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, where he gave 
American’s most elaborate course on the 
elimination of speech disorders and has re- 
sumed private practice as usual at 110 Bay 
State Road, Boston, Mass. Appointments 
by mail preferred. Hours by appointment 
only. Phone Back Bay 2212.’’ 

















Grace Elmendorf writes as follows: ‘‘I 
have changed my address from 
407-2nd St., 
Sterling, Lllinois, 






to 





500-3rd Ave., 
Rock Falls, Il. 
Kindly send my paper to latter address.’’ 






SIX BIG FEATURES OF THE CHICAGO 
SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
N. E. A. 


Fes. 27 TO Marcu 2 


The general plan of the program for the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. 
E. A. at its meeting next month embraces 
six topics: 

1. The outlook in education—commercial, 
cultural, technical and industrial—and a 
program of essential and desirable features. 

2. Organization necessary to promote the 
program outlined. 

3. Physical equipment necessary to pro- 
mote the program outlined. 

4. What technique of instruction is best 
designed to conserve time and effort? 

5. How shall the program of public edu- 
cation be financed? 

6. What benefits may be expected to ac- 
—- young people through public educa- 
tion 

R. G. Jones, formerly of Rockford and 
now superintendent of the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
is responsible for the program of the Feb- 
ruary meeting. He hopes that the meeting 
will result in the formulation of at least 
the minimum essentials that should enter 
into publie school education in America. He 
also hopes that definite steps will be taken 
toward obtaining the cooperation of the fed- 
eral government to make these essentials 
accepted throughout the country. It is ex- 
pected that President Harding or one of 
his cabinet will be present to state the posi- 
tion of the federal government on improved 
public school education and that out of the 
Chicago meeting will be effected a common 
agreement of views between President Hard- 
ing and his administration on the one hand, 
and the educators of the country on the 
other. It is fairly probable that a recon- 
cilation of purposes and plans may be 
brought about at this time, and particularly 
so if the President consents to address the 
Department in person. 
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Give the Young Reader 


plenty of attractive and interesting material and you 
need not worry about his liking to read. 


The Field Readers 
The Beacon Readers 
The Young and Field Readers 


Contain just the material to stimulate the desire to 
learn to read. The charming illustrations, many in 
color, arouse the interest and pique the curiosity of the 
child to know the stories. They contain an abundance 
of entirely new material. Send for descriptive circulars. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Our Outline maps will help your geography. If you have a class studying 
Europe the following maps, desk size, taken from our list, will make clear the changes 
brought about by the World War. 


EUROPE 
Outline Map, 1914. Map of Western War Zone, 1918. 
Outline Map. 1920. Map —. Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
a > 
Place Ma No. 1, Natural Features, 1921. Russia, Product and Transportation 1914. 
Place Map No. 2, Countries and Cities, 1921. Russia, and Border Lands, 1920. 
Physical Ma Austria and Other Countries, 1920 
Vegetation Map Scandinavian Countrie 1920. 
Rainfall Ma Map of Balkans, 1914.8" 
Rainfall in Seonery and July Switzerland | 
Population Ma) France, , Portugal and Italy 
Railroad Map Principal Railways, 1920. British I P . 
Product Map of Certral Europe, 1914. Area of Twenty-six Countries of Eu Com- 
Product Map of Western Europe, 1914. — with the Area of U. 8. and thern 
German Empire, 1914, states numbered and anada é 
named Europe Tra on North America. 
German Empire, 1920, states numbered and Area ¢ 17 r Countries of Europe on 
nam exas 
German Empire, 1920, in outline. Italian War Zones 


Send for a copy of our new list of outline maps. We cover all of the coun- 
tinents, the World and the United States as thoroughly as the above list covers 
Europe. We are prepared to make prompt shipment and will appreciate having 
your orders. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 























. WALLER’S HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 
Journal of Educational Research Steal cho the dan.” “Sahvmteh erenr 
(Official Organ of the National Association of Direc- where.” - - - Price 50c 
tors of Educational Research) ILLINOIS PIONEER ag ey , 4 
i ti read! t t 
Dr. B. R. Buckingham Seer eee S Se 
Editor-in-Chief Sample copy of both to teachers 50c 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $4.00 Address the Author 
Over a thousand new subscribers since June, 1921 ELBERT WALLER, Supt. of Schools 
ng year with January, 1922 number : THEBES, 7 it 
Publishing y, Bloomington, Ill. 











THE 
COMPARING ARITHMETICS 


“‘An Analysis of the Content of Six Third-Grade Arithmetics” is contributed by F. 
T. Spaulding in the December, 1921, number of The Journal of Educational Research. 


The six arithmetics cited by Mr. Spaulding are: 

Stone, J. C. and Millis, J. F.: New Stone-Millis Arithmetic. (Primary.) Benj. H. Sanborn & 
ania <& and Smith, J. H.: Efficiency Arithmetic. (Primary.) Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 
eon S., and Peet, H. E.: Everyday Arithmetic. (Book I.) Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 
Walsh, J. H., and Suzzalo, H. Walsh-Suzzalo Arithmetics. (Third Year.) D.C. Heath & Co., 1914. 
Wentworth, G., and Smith, D. E.: Arithmetic. (Book I.) Ginn & Co., 1911. 

Milne, W. J.: Progressive Arithmetic. (First Book.) American Book Co., 1906. 

Mr. Spaulding makes five definite comparisons between the six arithmetics: Ist, as to 
numbers and proportions of problems and examples; 2nd, as to percents of examples and 
problems; 3rd, distribution of problems according to subject-matter; 4th, as to the distri- 
bution of problems according to occupations, with the distribution of the working popula- 
tion of the United States; 5th, as to distribution of problems involving measurements. 

Mr. Spaulding’s purpose was twofold: first, to determine the exact nature of the 
arithmetical work presented; and second, to provide a basis for a judgment of the extent 
to which the textbooks make an appeal (a) to the immediate needs and interests and (b) 
to the probable future needs and interests of the pupils using them. 

Recent investigations of the content of the elementary school course of study have 
centered attention on the utility and effectiveness of existing texts. For that reason Mr. 
Spaulding’s article is particularly timely. The price of a single copy of THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH is fifty cents; the price of a year’s subscription of ten 
numbers is $4.00. 


THE USE OF STANDARDIZED ARITHMETIC TESTS 


Thousands of schools are determining the value and extent of arithmetic instruction 
by using the standardized arithmetic tests listed below. Armed with the results obtained 
from the use of these standardized examinations, the superintendent and principal are in 
a better position to judge both the ability of the teacher and the value of the text used. 
The tests by Monroe and Buckingham are in constant demand all over the United States. 
The Monroe General Survey Arithmetic Test is particularly valuable because it is furnished 
in three forms so that the same pupils can be tested three times during the school year if 
necessary. The Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Test is also a diagnostic test. 





Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 
Form 1 
Sample Set, 8 cents 
Division I, for grades 3 and 4, 80 cents per 100 
Division Il, for grades 5 and 6, 80 cents per 100 
Division III, for grades 7 and 8, 80 cents per 100 
Form 2 
Sample Set, 8 cents 
Division I, for grades 3 and 4, 80 cents per 100 
Division II, for grades 5 and 6, 80 cents per 100 
Division III, for grades 7 and 8, 80 cents per 100 
Monroe General Survey Arithmetic, See Illinois Examination, (page I of this magazine.) 
Form I. Scale I Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 3, 4 and 5, $1.00 per 100 
Scale II Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 6, 7 and 8, $1.00 per 100 
Form 2. Scale I Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 3, 4 and 5, $1.00 per 100 
Scale II Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 6, 7 and 8, $1.00 per 100 
Form 3. Scale I Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 3, 4 and 5, $1.00 per 100 
Scale II Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 6, 7 and 8, $1.00 per 100 


Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests, for grades 3 to 8, $1.90 per 100 
Sample Set, 10 cents 
Monroe Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 
Sample Set, 10 cents 
Part I, Integers, for grades 4 to 8, 85 cents per 100 
Part II, Integers, for grades 5 to 8, 85 cents per 100 
Part III, Common Fractions, for grades, 6 to 8, 85 cents per 100 
Part IV, Decimal Fractions, for grades 6 to 8, 85 cents per 100 
Monroe Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic 
Form 1 
Sample Set, 8 cents 
Test I, for grades 4 and 5, 80 cents per 100 
Test Il, for grades 6 and 7, 80 cents per 100 
Test III, for grade 8, 80 cents per 100 
Form 2 
Sample Set, 8 cents 
Test I, for grades 4 and 5, 80 cents per 100 
Test II, for grades 6 and 7, 80 cents per 100 
Test IIT, for grade 8, 80 cents per 100 


Orders Filled Promptly 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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HERE’S A HOT ONE 

Words must begin sometimes as words, 
but it is surprising how far the present-day 
meaning of some are removed from the orig- 
inal meanings. 

Take as an example the word ‘‘chauf- 
feur.’’ The origin of the term is traced to 
a band of French brigands which in 1793 
and later, terrorized and pillaged the peo- 
ple, burning the soles of their feet to com- 
pel them to reveal where they had hidden 
their money. 

After all, HAS the meaning altered much? 


PRIZES OFFERED FOR ORIGINAL 

STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

The Historical Commission of the Knights 
of Columbus, 199 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., announces a series of five 
prizes for the best studies, based on re- 
search in primary sources, in the field of 
American History. These prizes are offered 
‘*To encourage investigation into the ori- 
gins, the achievement and the problems of 
the United States; to interpret and per- 
petuate the American principles of liberty, 
popular sovereignty and government by con- 
sent; to promote American solidarity; and 
to exalt the American ideal.’’ 

Contestants are divided into five classes, 
A, B, C, D and E. Class ‘‘D’’ is composed 
of school superintendents and teachers in 
the United States. Contestants in Class D 
should confine their studies to the consid- 
eration of history curricula in both elemen- 
tary and advanced schools as coordinated 
with aims in citizenship and national re- 
sponsibilities. The winner in Class D will 
receive a prize of one thousand dollars. 
Studies submitted in competition for this 
prize must be deposited in the mail on or 
before May 31, 1921. 


CODY SAYS N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
IS A PROFESSIONAL DUTY 


Superintendent Frank Cody of Detroit, 
Mich., has issued a statement which begins, 
‘*Every teacher should be a member of the 
National Education Association.’’ 


CHARLES F. PHILBROOK, FORMERLY 
OF ILLINOIS, DIES IN ARIZONA 
Superintendent Charles F. Philbrook of 

Bisbee, Arizona, died at his home in Bisbee, 
on December 29. Mr. Philbrook was born 
in Shelbyville, Ill., December 9, 1859. His 
parents moved to Normal in 1870, where 
their son received his education, graduating 
from the Normal High School in 1876 and 
from the Illinois State Normal University 
in 1888. On June 29, 1892, Mr. Philbrook 
was married to Miss Maude Simmons of 
Thompson, Ill. After teaching in Illinois 
for nineteen years, Mr. Philbrook moved to 
Bisbee, Arizona, where he has been super- 
intendent of schools for eighteen years. He 
served on the committee to draft the state 
school laws of Arizona and was a member 
of the state board of education, besides be- 
ing identified with many business interests 
in Bisbee. 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOW- 
SHIPS FOR FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 


If you are a graduate of a college, if you 
are between twenty and thirty years of age, 
if you are of good moral character and in- 
tellectual ability, have a practical ability to 
use French books and are a citizen of the 
United States, write to Dr. I. L. Kandel, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and apply 
for a fellowship in a French University. 
The fellowships are of the annual value of 
$200 and 10,000 francs. Twenty-five fellow- 
ships are now being offered. 
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BRUMBAUGH AND BRYAN 

The Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, former 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Philadelphia and former governor of Penn- 
sylvania, has written to us as follows: ‘‘In 
a recent conversation with William Jennings 
Bryan, I found him fully convinced of the 
importance of pushing just now the phys- 
ical education phase of education in Amer- 
ica. I thereupon urged that he make some 
pronouncement on this subject which might 
be given wide distribution to be read by 
the friends of education in this nation. 

‘*With a broad smile, he asked me to 
write a statement which I was willing to 
sign, leaving out any reference to the Re- 
publican Party, and promised to join me in 
signing and sending out this statement.’’ 
The statement follows: 

‘‘Tt required the stern teachings of Mars, 
the War God, to reveal to the American 
people a fundamental weakness in their 
system of education. More than one-third 
of the men called to the colors were rejected 
and denied admission to the army because 
they were not physically fit to serve their 
country in its hour of supreme need. Only 
about ten per cent of the pupils in the 
schools of the Republic have had the benefit 
of physical care, and the National Govern- 
ment, as well as the State Governments, has 
neglected to give sufficient care and culture 
to the bodies of our citizens, as if oblivious 
to the fact that fine intellectual advance 
and lofty moral standards are both alike 
largely conditioned upon good health, the 
outgrowth of careful physical education dur- 
ing the school years. 

‘‘It is the duty of the National and 
State Governments to fit its citizens for all 
the fundamental duties demanded by the 
offices of peace quite as much as for the 
offices of war. In a crisis at great expense 
the Government undértook to do what should 
have been done by faithful, careful, pro- 
longed training in the schools. One import- 
ant part of the business of education is to 
promote the health of all the pupils. Na- 
tional stimulation will greatly aid the States. 

‘‘We have gone far from the scenes of 
carnage, but we should not lose sight of 
the lessons the war so clearly revealed. 

‘*In fhe great Educational Week, Decem- 
ber 4-10, under the joint auspices of the 
teachers and soldiers of the Nation, we 
earnestly suggest that a large place be given 
in these mightily significant meetings to the 
need, the value, the necessity for Universal 
Physical Education. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 

‘‘T heartily concur in the suggestions 
above made by Ex-Gov. Brumbaugh. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan.’’ 


GOV’T POSITIONS OPEN $95 to $150 
MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W 229, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all coming ex- 
amination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


DOES YOUR READING BRING PRO- 
FESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT?® 
There seems to be no end to the teacher’s 
reading. With the constant progress in the 
scientific study of education there appear 
each year an ever-increasing number of 
books for the teacher and more insistent de- 
mands that teachers devote as much time 
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SOCIALIZED, DRAMATIZED ARITHMETIC 


The Alexander--Dewey Arithmetic 


By Georgia Alexander, of Indianapolis Public Schools, 
and John Dewey, of Columbia University 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate the pupil to self activity 
and show him a reason for his study of Arithmetic. Most of the lessons can be 
worked out by the pupil alone. Practical short methods are taught. Reviews 
and oral lessons are frequent. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


Characterized by a carefully graded and well chosen word list of everyday 
usage, dictionary drills, dictation exercises, ‘‘Jones’ One Hundred Demons’”’, Ayres’ 
Measuring Scale, delightful illustrations, and valuable helps. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 
Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade 
Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to 1921—7th and 8th Grades 


They explain the America of tcday—civilization, institutions, traditions. Authentic 
and without bias. Beautifully illustrated. Nationally adopted. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


2457 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














Two Great New Series of Wall Maps 


THE GOODE SERIES POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL 


By J. Paul Goode, professor of geography in the University of 
Chicago, is revised to the minute and shows among other things: 


New Boundaries and Mandatory Areas 
Classification of Cities According to New Censuses 
The New Republic of Central America 

A Complete and Accurate Showing of Railways 

A Comprehensive Showing of Recent Discoveries 


WESTERMANN CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL MAPS 


A new series by William L. Westermann, professor of history, 
Cornell University, these maps are of unsurpassed value for schools, 
colleges and universities. 


This series concludes with the 1922 Map of Europe and brings 
to the schools a story that for historic, geographic and economic worth 
has no rival. This is a twelve map series, size 46 x 66 inches. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


Rand MSNally & Company 


Chicago Educational Publishers New York 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


The teacher’s is the noblest stunt a mortal can pur- 
sue; and yet today we see her hunt for something else 
to do. She loves her high, uplifting trade, and quits it 
with a sigh; but she can’t live on what she’s paid, and 
can’t afford to die. For years she studies night and day, 
to qualify to teach; and we behold her on her way, and 
say she is a peach. We hand her nosegays when the’re 
cheap, and call her Butter-cup, and say the blessed 
schoolmarms keep our bulwarks right side up. Without 
her this enlightened age would sadly be bereft; she 
guards the priceless heritage our well-known fathers 
left. We hand her taffy with a spade, but when she 
makes complaint about the measly wage she’s paid, we 
sweat some blood and faint. We may confess to spend- 
thrift ways, hold miser greed a crime; but when the 
schoolmarm asks a raise we’re tightwads every time. 
And so she’s going from the school to seek some other 
trade, to carve her way with some new tool, a corkscrew 
or a spade. She cannot thrive on nosegays sweet, or 
flourish on hot air; for she must have a prune to eat, 
and decent clothes to wear. Walt Mason. 


Oh no, dear Walt, you make mistake! Your rhyme 
is out of date. It may be true in Kansas bleak, but not 
in this old state. Of course we lost some schoolmarms 
here, before they learned to scrap, and take their part in 
other ways like any other chap. But now they fix the 
tax rates here, they name and set their price; and, as a 
force in public life, they surely cut some ice. It used 
to be they meekly sat and took what they could get; they 
wore poor clothes and lived on prunes, were always deep 
in dett. But now they say just what they think, and vote 
for Gov’nor too: The politicians soon woke up and 
asked them what to do. ‘The schoolmarms said: ‘‘We 
want enough to eat and dress and learn; ’tis only fair 
to pay us now what we can fairly earn. And if you 
don’t, why then we’ll go and speak in ev’ry town; the 
voters then will turn you out and lick your party 
brown; Since then the teachers’ lot has changed; they 
now wear picture hats, their clothes are good, their 
silken hose connect with fancy spats. They eat roast 
beef and dumplings brown, and live like other folks; 
they even play and sing and dance and laugh at decent 
jokes. Of course they can not stand a cut in wage, or 
loss of time. They thank you for your good intent and 
for your merry rhyme; but they have read Longfellow’s 
tale of Alden and the maid; they’ll speak their mind 
and win their own, and not depend on aid. Bob Moore. 


SECRETARY HOOVER’S RECOMMENDATION 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, urges a 
widespread observance of Child Labor Day. In a letter 
just received by Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, Mr. Hoover says: 

‘*Child Labor Day is important because it reminds 
us to consider the question of child labor as a national 
problem. Every child in the country who labors to the 
prejudice of health and education is a liability to the 
nation. 

‘*It is infinitely better to prevent child labor and to 
compel and support the education of our children today 
than to look after untrained, inefficient and unhealthy 
citizens tomorrow.’’ 

Child Labor Day will be observed Saturday, January 
28, in synagogues; Sunday, January 29, in churches and 
Sunday schools; and Monday, in schools, colleges, clubs, 
ete. 

Information about child labor conditions, and sug- 
gestions for Child Labor Day programs, may be ob- 
tained by addressing the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GERTRUDE K. Cotspy: The Conflict. A Health Masque 
in Pantomime. With an Introduction by Dr. Thomas 

D. Wood. New York, 1921: A. S. Barnes and Com- 

pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 70. 

Rapidly increasing attention is now being given to 
health education. Dramatic expression should play a 
large part in the health program since it ean contribute 
so largely to the physical, intellectual, social and moral 
life of the young. 

The Conflict, A Health Masque, is the story of Pan- 
dora. Art values are expressed in the choice and quality 
of the incidental music, in the color and design of the 
costumes, as well as in the pantomime and dances. 
Health ideals are expressed in graphic manner through 
novel phrases and telling effects. 

The detached directions for music, settings, costumes 
and diagrams for dances make the book an ideal guide 
to the teacher, whether she wishes to work out the per- 
formance with young children or with older pupils. 

Rrra Raycrart. 


**EXERCISES FRANCAIS”’ 


By M. 8. Pargment 
The Macmillan Company, 1920 


Mr. Pargment, in his ‘‘EXERCISES FRANCAIS’”’ 
(published by The Macmillan Company), has offered a 
solution to one of the most vexing problems in the teach- 
ing of French to second year pupils. That problem is 
the proper adjustment of the more advanced principles 
of French grammar with the pupil’s proper amount of 
classical reading and composition work, both oral and 
written. There is a great waste of energy in the study 
of the intricacies of grammar from any complete French 
grammar. This must be supplemented by individual 
suggestion on the part of the teacher, who have neither 
the genius nor the preparation to supply it. In short, 
a second year French student must begin immediately 
to ‘‘think in French.’’ 

In the two volumes of ‘‘ EXERCISES FRANCAIS”’ 
Mr. Pargment has confined all discourse to the French 
language,—no explanation of grammatical rules in Eng- 
lish. They are primarily books of exercises. Points in 
grammar are illustrated in the exercises. To aid the 
memory, he has employed in these exercises, the laws of 
association, contrast, and mental suggestion. Vocabula- 
ries are given but no English definitions accompany 
them. A unique plan is followed in most of exercises by 
which the author omits the vital word or phrase illus- 
trating the principles being studied. The latter one- 
third of each volume consists of a reference grammar, 
tables of conjugations, and French-English and English- 
French vocabularies. There are 60 exercises in each 
volume. Selections and quotations from the best of 
French literature are given for reading and composi- 
tion work. 

If a teacher wishes to find a text which will help 
him or her in conducting classes solely in the French 
language, no better assistance could be desired than M. 
Pargment’s ‘‘EXERCISES FRANCAIS.’’ The vol- 
umes could be used successively, or independently. Vol- 
ume two is larger by about fifty pages. 

W. R. Cooxe, 
Professor of French, Blackburn College. 
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as possible to professional study. Such are 
the results of progress in any profession. 
Discoveries are made, methods are improved, 
new problems arise; and only constant read- 
ing and study combined with practice can 
keep one fitted to cope with the new de- 
velopments. 

Granted that the teacher realizes this ne- 
eessity for study, there is still the difficulty 
of deciding just what problems most need 
ummediate attention, just which books dis- 
cuss the subjects most vital to the work at 
hand. The cost of books as well as limited 
time for investigation and study make a wise 
selection of material doubly important. 






INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
EDUCATION IN 1923 

Plans are well under way for an inter- 
national congress on education to meet in 
the United States in 1923 under the aus- 
pices of the National Education Associa- 
tion according to a statement given out at 
Association headquarters last month. 

Such a conference will conserve the fruits 
of the present arms conference by develop- 
ing among the children of each nation right 
attitudes toward the peoples of other na- 
tions, says the statement of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. ‘‘The dynamic 
forces that make for world peace are formed 
when the young are taught. The teacher, 
whether mother, priest, or schoolmaster, is 
the real maker of history and the school will 
shape the destiny of tomorrow,’’ continues 
the statement. 

The committee of the National Education 
Association suggests that the world congress 
might well work toward the following ob- 
jectives: 

1. To promote peace and good-will among 
the nations of the earth. 

2. To bring about a world-wide tolerance 
of the rights and privileges of all nations. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the 
value and the inherited gifts of nationality 
through centuries of progress and develop- 
ment. 

4. To seeure more accurate and satisfy- 
ing information and more adequate state- 
ments in the textbooks used in the schools 
of the various countries. 

5. To foster a national comradeship and 
confidence which will produce a more sym- 
pathetic appreciation among ail nations. 

6. To inculeate into the minds and hearts 
of the rising generations those spiritual val- 
ues necessary to carry forward the principles 
emphasized in the Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments. 

7. Finally, throughout the world, in all 
schools, to emphasize the essential unity of 
mankind upon the evils of war and upon 
the absolute necessity of universal peace. 

To accomplish these ends it is proposed: 

1. The teaching of international civics, 
which will acquaint the rising generation 
with the various points of contact made nec- 
essary and facilitated by the modern means 
of communication and trade. 

2. By the organization of textbook ma- 
terial used in schools such as will give a 
more accurate visualization of the dominant 
traits and ideals of the nations. 

3. Through the exchange of teachers and 
through scholarships to students of foreign 
countries. 

4. By a program looking to universal 
education. 

5. Through an exchange of articles on 
edueation setting forth programs and meth- 
ods used in the various countries and 
through an exchange of educational period- 
ieals. 

6. The designation of a day to be ob- 
served by all which may be known as 
‘*World Good-Will Day,’’ when programs 
may be given such as will promote inter- 
national friendship. 
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Journal of Educational Research 


(Official Cope - the National Association of Direc- 
tors of Educational Research) 


Dr. B. R. . Buckingham 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $4.00 
Over a thousand new subseribers since June, 1921 
ins third year with January, 1922 number 


ompany, 


FOLK DANCES 


Games Festivals Pageants 
Send for illustrated circular with 
Tables of Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES and Co. 
118 East 25th St. New York 











DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
CHICAGO, Feb. 27--March 3. 


EDUCATION SERVICE will have Booth No. 97, in Exhibit Hall (Leiter Build- 
ing) at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence. We extend a cordial welcome 
to all attending this meeting to call at our booth. 

We aim to render every conceivable kind of service to schools and teachers, and we 
feel that we have unusual facilities for aiding school executives to secure teachers. Through 
our various interests we cover the entire country. If you will inform us beforehand of the 
teachers you may need, either for emergency vacancies or for next September, we shall en- 
deavor to arrange interviews for you either in Chicago or some other place convenient for you. 

We operate the Fisk Teachers Agency (Chicago), and the National Teachers 
Agency (Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago, Evanston). 

Steger Building, Chicago 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York Security Building, Evanston 
4B St., Bost Southern Building, Washington 
ERNEST E. OLP, Director 











NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office California and Hawaii 
Salt 1 ake _ Utah BOISE, IDAHO Berkeley California 
Positively largest—most widely patronized Western 
Agency—Alive and Progressive. 


ENROLL AT ONCE. R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Positions aeeee Se to amen Presidents Our Reputation is National 
a — os Service Unexcelled 
"ROCK ag Mr TEAC CHERS Attenti requirements for registration one 
edad on year's al = the high school. 
me ‘ , i BRANCH OFFICES: 
OUS.NA Bann Biov Portland, » N. W. Bank Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
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Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACH ER Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES— REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 











Peoples GacBlds.  Ges&Electic Bids. ‘The Plywsuth Bide. Berkeley Bamk Bldg. 
ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ,.2). 5°55 “Ssneaco 
37th Year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of 


our thousand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, 
‘Teaching as a Business,”’ and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3: 7 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
There are Five Reasons why large numbers of teachers enroll with us. 


Two of them 
are: our efficient service & low cost for same. Write for Enrollment Blank. 





FREE REGISTRATION Y [HE,12 CENTRAL STATES 
THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

WEST One B. Cine Mer. “Gite Oak aye: 
METERS repeenana nll eStore 


THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 
PAID TEACHERS. ENROLL FREE. 
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RICHER GEOGRAPHY 


‘THE study of geography today is taking on a new breadely and meaning. 
In order to meet the increasing demands teachers ar€ requiring more 


complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for Brigham ahd McFarlane’s Es- 
sentials of Geography gives all this needed assistance. Not only dbes it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much —— discussion of the 


pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the fllewing ch - Teoria s in the 
second half of the book: Geography in the Higher Grades; 
ing Bde Pople: Problems in Geography; The Use of Pic hot arield Work 

Geography as a Social Science; Minimum: ntials; Books 


for Older Pu 
for Toatiess.’ 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views about the teaching of 


ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY i 


A Manual for Teachers 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M.., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Predbesor of Geography, 


geography. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 





tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Ifyou wish to 

encourage your new teachers 

in ® constructive way, 

remind them of 

that famous classic, 

JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL. 

Tell them to buy a copy 

ofthe book. 

JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL 

is the greatest classic 

ever written of a teacher’s 

first year. 

Some superintendents 

tell their teachers 

toread JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL 
onee a year. 

Teachers, 

when you read this book, 

you'll smile many times; 

onée in a while 

you'll have a gulp in your throat; 
but, most of all, you will 

be filled with encouragement 

in meeting your own teaching problems. 
Jean Mitchell won a wonderful success. 
Read the book and see how she did it. 
JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL 


Price $1.00 postpaid. wm 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
> Bloomington, Ill. 





